
MARCH. 

“ Welcome, pale Primrose ! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and shining through 
Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green. 

“How much' thy presence beautifies the ground, 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank’s and wood’s warm side. 
And where the fairy flowers in groups are found. 

“ The schoolboy roams enchantedly along, 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight ; 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song. 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 

O’erjoy’d to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring.” 

If we might presume to differ from the high 
authority by which this flower has been fixed upon 
as the emblem of early youth, we would rather 
from its retiring beauty and love of dingle and 
dell, have it made to represent humility , for, as 
Balfour terms it, — 

“ The Primrose pale, 

Is nature’s meek and modest flower.” 

Kirke White writes thus of the early Primrose : — 

“ Thee, when young spring first questioned winter’s 
sway. 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on the bank he threw. 

To mark his victory. 
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“ In this low vale, the promise of the year, 

Serene, thou open’st to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone 
Thy tender elegance. 

« So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head 
Obscure and unobserved. 

“ While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene, the ills of life.” 

The Primrose is a flower upon which we dwell 
with pleasure proportioned to our taste for rural 
scenery, and the estimate we have previously 
formed of the advantages ofapeacefuland secluded 
life. — Connected with this flower imagination pic- 
tures a cottage with a thatched roof, standing on 
the side of a hill, and a little woody brake whose 
green banks are spangled all over with yellow 
stars, with a troop of rosy-cheeked children gam- 
bolling on the same bank, gathering the blossoms 
as we used to gather them, and presenting to the 
mind the combined ideas of natural enjoyment, 
innocence and rural peace. 

“ Well do I love to look on thee, thou sweet and simple 
flower, 

Thy beauty oft hath cheer’d my heart in sorrow’s pen- 
sive hour, 
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